2                                   HENRY   GEORGE
Henry George left school in his native city of Philadelphia
at the age of fourteen, but he continued his education before
the mast, at the printer's case, and at the editor's desk. His
economic thinking was based on his belief in individualism and
in the philosophy of freedom. Although he had conceded the
ideal of Socialism to be "grand and noble" and "possible of real-
ization/' he believed it "evident that whatever savors of regula-
tion and restriction is in itself bad and should not be resorted
to if any other mode of accomplishing the same end pre-
sent itself." In order to meet the problem of mass unemploy-
ment, he wrote, "it is not necessary to nationalize capital, as the
Socialists would have us do, nor yet to coax employers to
benevolently give a larger share of their earnings to their work-
men."
And yet, paradoxically, it was George who gave the impetus
to the British Socialist movement which grew out of the Fabian
Society. Sidney Webb pointed out: "Little as Henry George in-
tended it, there can be no doubt that it was the enormous cir-
culation of his Progress and Poverty which gave the toiiclf tiiat
caused all seething influence to crystallize into a popular So-
cialist movement. The optimistic and confident tone of the book,
and the irresistible force of its popularization of Ricardo's Law
of Rent sounded the dominant 'note' of the English Socialist
party of today."
George Bernard Shaw was even more emphatic in acknowl-
edging the debt which he felt the Fabians owed George: "My
attention was first drawn to political economy as a science of
social salvation by Henry George's eloquence and his Progress
and Poverty, which had an enormous circulation in the early
'eighties, and beyond all question had more to do with the
Socialist revival of that period in England than any other book."
And he added, "When I was swept into the great Socialist
revival of 1883,1 found that five sixths of those who were swept
in with me had been converted by Henry George."
The first volume of Das Kapital had appeared in 1867,
twelve years before the publication of Progress and Poverty.
But evidently it did not receive much attention until the lat-
ter work began to make people curious about economics and
economic theory. For George's book, said H. Russell Tiltman,
"dominated the minds of the Radical wing of the Liberal party
just as it galvanized into action those who had been groping